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*' All politicians agree that, if the people were too
mxich at their ease, they could not be kept in the path
of duty. Having less intelligence than the more edu-
cated orders, they can be restrained only by necessity.
If they were freed from all impositions, they would lose
the memory of their condition and think they were
released from obedience. Like mules accustomed to
burdens, they are more injured by long rest than by
moderate labour."

There was little danger of the French peasant for-
getting his obedience because the burden of taxation
was removed ; it was oppressive under Louis XIII.,
and grew no lighter under his successors.

Nor did Richelieu view with favour any scheme
for universal education. In an edict which he
drafted, though it was never carried into effect, it
was stated that, by reason of the great number of
colleges, too many people had their children edu-
cated, and few were left to devote themselves to
commerce and war, on which depended the welfare
of the State. And for that reason he sought to
restrict the number of such institutions, leaving un-
touched, indeed, the parish schools in which child-
ren could be taught the rudiments.

There was little reason to fear that education
would be too widespread, for the majority of the
population remained in total ignorance. The pros-
perous bourgeois, who saw for their children an op-
portunity of social advancement, were eager for their
education; it was largely by them that the colleges
were filled, and no discouragement abated their zeal.
They sought education, not from any love ofer,  not             long lay  of large and rapid gain.    Nor wasm foreignto their burden.
